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TO THE 
INHABITANTS or NORTHUMBERLAND 
1 AND 1IT8 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


LETTER VL. 
Of the Innocence and Advantage of the free Diſcuſſion of 
4 all political Subjects hs 


My Friends and Neighbours, 


HAVING promiſed you a full con- 
feſſion of all my political crimes and miſdemeanors, and 
having in the preceding Letters made a faithful decla- 
ration concerning what I am, and what I have done a- 
mong you, I proceed to give you ſome of my thoughts ; 
and tho' you might, in ſome meaſure, have gueſſed at 
them thro the medium of my actions, I will ſave you 
that trouble, and tell you more of my thoughts than 
any knowledge you have of my actions could poſſibly 
have enabled the moſt ſagacious of you to diſcover. 
But in order to do this fairly and honeſtly, you muſt 
excuſe me if, after ſpeaking of my own faults, I touch 
_ alittle upon yours, tho” I ſhall do this with as gentle a 

hand as poſſible? i 
You muſt, however, conſider, that tho I ma 
point out what appears to me. to be a fault, you will 
of courſe, be the judges in your own cauſe, and ac- 
| knowledge 
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knowledge it or not as you may ſee reaſon; and alſo that 
it is not in my power, but altogether in yorrs;, to find 
the proper remedy. As a ſenſible Pope ſaid to ſome 
Engliſhmen who were introduced to him, when he un- 
expeQedly gave them his benediction in the uſual form 
at parting, | The bleſſing of an old man can do you 
no harm;“ ſo the advice of an old man, as I am, how- 
ever improper, or impertinent, cannot hurt you. My 
trouble in writing is not much, and yours in reading 
is ſtill leſs. FFF 

Preſuming, as I hope I may, that, after the apo- 
logy I have made for writing theſe-Letters, you will not 
think it impertinent in me, tho' an alien, to give you 
my thoughts on any ſubje& relating to the conduct of 
public affairs (in which I am as much intereſted as a- 
ny of you can be) I ſhall take the liberty to requeſt 
more of your attention to ſome particular articles, than 
you ſeem to me to have given to them. I may alſo 
plead that this is the only way in which I can contri- 
bute to the redreſs of any grievance of which I may 
think I ſee cauſe to complain. For, being an alien, I am 
neither eligible to any office of truſt myſelf. nor have I 
a vote for any candidate. But the loweſt ſervant in a 
family, if he thinks that any thing is going wrong, may 
Jpeak of it to any of his fellow ſervants, even to the 
Reward, or to the maſter himſelf, whether they will at- 
tend to him or not. 1 . rot 

Nothing, however, is more common with the friends 
of the adminiſtration in all countries than to conſider e- 
very cenſure of public meaſures. as an attack upon the ga- 
vernment of the country, and every cenſure of the go- 
vernment as a thing hoſtile to the people. But it is with- 
out any good reaſon in either of the caſes. Will it be 
pretended that all magiſtrates, and all miniſters of ſtate, 
are infallible, or impeccable? If not, they may miſ- 
take the intereſt of the country, or conſult their own in- 
tereſt at its ex pence. May not, then, a 3 
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thinks them to be either miſtaken, or diſhoneſt, and 
that the people at large are in danger of being injured 
by their conduR, point it out to his countrymen. Nay, 
is it not the abſolute duty of every honeſt nan to give 


to others the information that he has acquired himſelf. 


According to the principles of your conſtitution, all 
perſons entruſted with the conduct of public affairs, 
how high ſoever you have placed them, are but your 
ſervants, and accountable to you for their conduct in 
office. 
Farther, if any perſon ſhould conceive that any thing 
in the very conſtitution of the government itſelf might 
be changed for the better, is he an enemy to the people 
for propoſing it? It is only giving his opinion con- 
cerning what he imagines will be for their good, The” 
he be miſtaken, his intention may be the beſt in the 
world, and therefore he will be entitled to their thanks. 
If I were to adviſe you to change the whole form 
of your government, from a republic to an abſolute mo- 
narchy, I ſhould do you no harm, fince you would be 
at liberty to receive or rejeC the propoſal as you thought 
proper. I might ſay that a Prefident like yours would 
make a poor appearance in the preſence of a king, that 
kingly government has both more dignity and more e- 
nergy than yours ; that ſuch a man as the late king of 
Pruſſia, or Peter the Great of Ruſha, would preſently 
rid you of all traitorous and ſeditious perſons, without 
troubling your courts of juſtice with them, which would 
be a great ſaving of expence ; that ſuch a government 
would keep all the country perfectly quiet; that then 
the lower orders of the people, having nothing to do 
with politics, would attend to their proper buſineſs, of 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, without diſ- 
traction, and their affairs would proſper in proportion; 


and that thoſe of the higher orders, the more opulent, 


not being obliged to give any part of their time to the 
Audy of the theory of government, would have more ley 
| | ure 
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ſure. to attend to the improvement of the polite arts 
and ſcience, to the glory of the monarch in the firſt 
place, and their own reputation in the ſecond. 
But if, notwithſtanding all that I could urge in fa- 
your of ſuch a government, you ſhould prefer what you 
call liberty, in which perſons of all ranks, qualified or 
unqualified, give the greateſt part of their time to a ſub- 
Je& which they will never underſtand, and ftill chuſe to 
clamour, and almoſt fight, about endleſs elections of 
magiſtrates, no harm would be done. You might pro- 
ceed juſt as you had done before. | 
If, in order to prevent the miſchief that often ari- 

ſes from competition, I ſhould adviſe that, inſtead of ma- 
king. king of any native American, who would not 
ſoon acquire the proper diſpoſition and habits of one, 
you ſhould return to your former allegiance to the 
king of Great Britain, a king ready formed to your 
hands, who would, no doubt, forgive all that was 
paſt, and promiſe you the beſt treatment for the future, 
and thus become a wing of that great empire which now 
commands the world, and ſhare in the honour of exter- 
minating all Jacobiniſm, democracy, anarchy, and irre- 
ligion (all which are now only conſidered as different 
names of the ſame thing) and you ſhould not quite like 
the propoſal, I ſhould ſtill hope to be excuſed for ma- 
king it, from my loyalty to my natural ſovereign, and 
my zeal for the honour of my native country, even if I 
did not couſult your intereſt init ; and as you would 
not be hart, you could not be much offended. 

Mr. Cobbet, a greater admirer of England than 1 
am, would, no doubt, go farther than I could in its com- 
mendation. He might ſay that, could you but ſee the 
king of Great Britain in his ſtate coach, drawn by eight 
cream colouted horſes, with all his horſe guards, ſur- 
rounded by perhaps a hundred thouſand admiring ſpec- 
tators, in his progreſs thro St. James's park; and after that 
ſee him ſeated in his robes on the throne in the houſe of 
Lords, 


i 
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Lords, with all the Lords and Biſhops in their robes; could 

ou ſee him ſerved on the knee, and perſons kiſſing his 

4.2 you would be aſhamed of your Preſident, and 
every thing belonging to him. He might ſay that an 
American would be ſtruck dumb at the fight of an En- 
gliſh judge ſeated in his ſcarlet robe on the bench, with 
all the lawyers in their gowns, and flowing wigs. He 
would ſay that the beſt man among you was hardly fit 
to be made a juſtice of the peace in England. And 
then what is your navy ? It is not ſo, much as the frog 
compared to the ox in the fable ; and might bid you take 
care leſt the ox ſhould ſet his foot upon it. e Sek 

But ſhould you conſider all this as mere prejudice 
in favour of our native country, and think there was 
more ſhew than ſubſtance in kingly governments, that 
armies and navies coſt more than they are worth, and 
that you could employ your funds to more advantage, 

E would only ſmile at our repreſentations, and not 

angry. 

_ To be perfectly ſerious : in all countries, and under 
2 form of government, opinions of every kind, and 
thoſe of all perſons, natives or aliens, in office or out of 
office, ſhould be perfectly free; becauſe they can do no 
harm; tho' overt acts, tending to the forcible ſubverſion 
of any government, ſhould be watched with the greateſt 
Care. s | 

A perſon may even be ſafely truſted with the admi- 
niſtration of the affairs of a country the conſtitution of 
whoſe government he does not approve. Admitting, 
for inſtance, what is commonly ſuppoſed, and is not al- 
together improbable, that Mr. Adams, the Preſident, 

ſhould think an kered:itary monarchy preferable to an e- 

lected Executive, like that of this country; being of o- 
Pinion that ſuch a form of government is more favoura- 
ble to the peace and happineſs of the people; yet, yield- 
ing, as every man muſt do, to the opinion of the ma- 
Jority of his fellow citizens, and dreading, as all wiſe 

| men 
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men will, the hazard of any great change, or revolittic 
on, in the government, he may Faithfally adminiſter that 
which he has ſworn to maintain; and I have no dotibt 
but that, whatever may be his private opinion on the 
ſubjeQ, he will do it to the beſt of his ability. 

All that we have to apprehend in ſach a caſe is 
from the opinions of perſons in high offices becoming 
8 and it is, doubtleſs, much in their power to 

commend their opinions to general acteptance. But 
even then, if the people at large really approve of the 
change propoſed, he will be entitled to their gratitude 
for bringing it about. Nothing is to be dreaded bat 
violence, which we need not fear will ever be attempt- 

& in this country. Let every thing, eſpecially. thin 
of importance, be propoſed to free diſcuſſion, Ard ! 

and error have equal advantage. The former cans 
not fail to recommend itſelf to univerſal acceptance” in 

due time, - and the latter will be univerſally exploded. 4 


Lam, &c. 2 
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of Improvement in the Conflitution f the United Stare, 
My Friends and nd Neighbours CSE Ba 25 1 i 3c 


_—_ 
MOOS 


MY object i in this Leer is not 46 e. 
titife the whole of your conſtitution, or to dwell on he 
general excellence of it. I think it the beſt that H 
ever been deviſed by man, and reduced to practice, in 
any age, or in any part, of the world. It has ever 
thing that is valuable in the Engliſh conſtitution, which 
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vas confefſedly ſuperior to any other in Europe, with- 
out its defects. Without this perſuaſion I ſhould not 
have come among you. But no work of man can be 
expeRted to be perfect; and therefore you will not, I 
hope, be offended if I mention two or three particulars, 
with reſpect to which I think it might be impre 
Of this, however, you will judge for yourſelves. The 
mere opinion of any perſon, and eſpecially that of an 
alien, cannot do'you any harm. 

1. If, then, I may take the liberty to cenſure any 
article in your conſtitution, the firſt that I ſhould no- 
tice would be that which allows of the eligibility of 
any man to the office of Prefident for life. Hiſtory 
abundantly ſhews that the love of power is as great as 
that of money. The more men have of either, the 
more they generally wiſh to have: It being poſſible, 
then, by your conſtitution, for a man to keep this high 
fituation for life, by being elected into it every four years, 
he has an intereſt in enlarging the power attached to it; 
and if ambition be his object (and pure patriotiſm, I 
fear, exiſts only in Utopia) he will uſe every means that 
his fituation gives him, which will neceſſarily be great, 
to gain friends ; eſpecially by giving offices of truſt and 
emolument under him, not to thoſe who are the beſt 
qualified to diſcharge the duties of them, but to thoſe 
who will ſecond his views of continuing in power. And 
they who are thus favoured by him will naturally. con- 
cur in promoting his intereſt, becauſe it will lay him 
under an additional obligation to promote theirs. 

Oa the contrary, if the conſtitution was fuch as 
that no perſon could enjoy an office of ſuch power as 
that of the Prefident longer than three or four years, 
and he was not eligible to it again, or not till after a 
conſiderable diſtance of time, it would not be his inter- 
eſt to make friends at the experce of his country, and 
he would not wiſh to enlarge a power to which he muſt 
himſelf ſoon be, and remain, ſubject. 

B 


Whatever 
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Whatever may be objected to the conſtitution of 


France in other reſpects, in this it is preferable to that of 


this country. Since each of the five directors, beſides 
having only one fifth part of the power of your Prefi. 
dent, muſt be reduced to the rank of a common citi- 
zen in five years, the temptation he is under to extend 
his power 1s much leſs. This advantage, however, is 
probably more than balanced by the want of union, and 
conſequently of energy, in ſuch a divided executive. 
It will be ſaid that the longer any perſon in the 


executive offices of government continues in power, the 


more ſtable and uniform the meaſures of goverument 
will be; whereas frequent changes will be attended with 
endleſs fluQtuations, ſo that foreign powers will never 
know what to look to. MODS | 

But this inconvenience, for ſuch it is acknowledg- 
ed to be, only takes place when the perſon poſſeſſed of 


this power has no will but his own to follow, as in go- 


vernments that are arbitrary, like that of Ruſſia. This 
empire has ſeldom changed its head without a total 


change of its politics. Peter III found his country at 


war with the king of Pruſſia, and inſtantly became his 
ally. This alliance the empreſs, who ſoon ſucceeded 
him, changed into a ſtate of neutrality, and if ſhe had 
pleaſed, it might have been hoſtility again. 

What can be more changeable than the meaſures 
of the ſame arbitrary court, directed by the caprices of 
different courtiers and favourites. Dumounez ſays that 
thoſe of the court of Verſailles, in his time, varied with 


every change of miniſters, of factions, of miſtreſſes, or 


of favourites. See his Life, vol. 2, p. 85. | 
But the leaders of a government truly republican, 


like that of the United States, will, and muſt, take 


their meaſures from the wiſhes of the people, which are 
not ſo apt to change, becauſe they flow from the gene- 
ral intereſt. The annual change of the Roman con- 
fuls never occahoned any change in the meaſures of go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, nor did the annual election of Doges at Ve- 
nice or Genoa. 

It will alſo be ſaid that if the people really prefer 
any particular Preſident to any other, they ought to be 
gratified, and not be under a neceſſity of changing him. 


But in à country of ſuch an extent as that of the Uni- 


ted States of America, there muſt, ſurely, be more than 
one perſon whom the people will think fufficiently qua- 
lified to ſerve them, and in whom they can ſafely cat 
confidence: and this ſmall reſtriction of their choice 
will be abundantly compenſated by putting it out of the 
power, or inclination, of any Preſident to conſult his 
own intereſt at the expence of theirs. 

If you read any hiſtory, you will find that an at- 
tachment to particular perſons has been the occaſion of 
unſpeakable miſchief in all countries. Tho' ſome in- 


convenience aroſe from the Romans having annual con- 


ſuls, and annual generals, it was found to be triflin 
compared with thoſe which were the conſequence of the 


attachment the ſoldiers acquired for ſuch men as Mari- 


us and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, who were ſuffered 


to continue many years in the command of the {ame ar- 


mies. It was the true caule of that ſucceſſion of dread- 
fu! civil wars, which did not end but with the total ſub- 
verſion of the republican form of government,. and the 
eſtabiiſhment of one that was purely military and deſ- 
potic. | 

2. So excellent a conſtitution as is that of this coun- 


try deſerves to be guarded with the greateſt care; and 


yet in this reſpect it appears to me to be defective, as it 


contair s no ſufſicient proviſion for guarding againſt vi- 


olations of it by perſons entruſted with its adminiſtra- 


tion. To decide in queſtions of this high and ſerious 
nature, there ſhould, I think, be a ſpecial court, con- 


fiſting of deputies from all the ſtates of the union. 
The greateſt danger of any encroachment on the 


conſtitution 1s from the congreſs miſtaking or exceeding 


- their 
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| their power; and by proceeding without any check of 
this kind, they might gradually aſſume all the power of 


the Engliſh parliament; which is uncontrouled by any 
defined conſtitution. And certainly no body of men 
ſhould be judges in their own cauſe, | i 
The ordinary judges, tho' continuing in office du. 
ring their good behaviour, and not removeable at any 
perſon's pleaſure, are ſo connected with perſons in pow- 
er, and eſpecially thoſe from whom they received their 
appointments, that they have been found, with very few 
exceptions, to favour the exiſting adminiſtration in all 
countries, and in all times. Pe 3 

I would alſo take the liberty to propoſe that it 


ſhould be in the power of the legiſlature of any of the 


ſeparate ſtates to call this ſpecial court, and lay before 
it whatever they ſhould apprehend to have been a vio- 
lation of the couſtitution, by the Congreſs, the Preſi- 
dent, or any man, or body of men, whatever. 

3. If I might take the liberty to cenſure not only 


your government, but that of every other in the world, 


it would be your requiring oaths of allegiance, and in- 
deed any declaration of a man's principles or ſentiments, 


in words or writing. Beſides being an abuſe of reli- 


gion, and a temptation to prevaricate, I do not believe 
that this meaſure has ever been found to anſwer the end 
propoſed by it. On one pretence or other, and eſpe- 
cially that of perſons being compelled to take them, thro' 
the impoſſibility of avoiding them, it will be main- 


tained by many, that they are of no force or obligation; 


and in many countries oaths of allegience have been 
changed toothers inconſiſtent with them, and yet not ob- 
jetted to on that account. Witneſs thoſe that have been 
taken in France to the different conſtitutions of that 
country ſince the abolition of monarchy. 

A few conſcientious perſons, who wiſh to bè quiet, 
and who might be ſafely truſted in any government, will 


 {cruple to take ſuch oaths ; and by this means good 


ſubjects 
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ſubjects are excluded, while men of no principle, ſuch 
as alone are dangerous, will make no difficulty of ta- 
king any oath that you chuſe to impoſe. 

It might, ſurely, be ſufficient to puniſh perſons 
reſiding in any country when they are found to act con- 
trary to the laws of it. For my own part, I prefer the 
ſituation of an alien, inconvenient as it is in ſeveral reſ- 
peas, rather than make the harſh declaration which 
your laws require reſpecting the country of which I am 
a native; but while my perſon and my r are in 
your power, have you not ſufficient hold upon me, 
without requiring any verbal declaration about renoun- 
cing England, and of my attachment to America? 

It may be prudent not to admit ſtrangers to offices 
of truſt and power till after a competent time of reſi- 
| dence; ſo that it may be preſumed that they have ac- 
quired a ſufficient knowledge of your laws and conſti- 
tution, and a proper attachment to them. But the de- 
claration of this by an oath appears to me to be ſu- 
perfluous, to be a cauſe of diſtreſs to the conſcienti- 
ous, and no bar whatever to thoſe whom you would 


wiſh to keep out of the country, 


Jam, &c. 
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LETTER X. 


/ Infringments of the Conſtitution by the Acts of Con- 

' greſs reſpecting the Regulation of Commerce, the Power 

of making Peace and War, and Reſtrictions of the 
Freedom of Speech and of the Preſs. | 


My Friends and Neighbours, 
WHEN I left England, I was in- 

duced to come hither chiefly on account of my high 
admiration of the conſtitution of your government. It 
was at that time the only one that had been drawn up 
with deliberation by perſons appointed for that expreſs 
purpoſe, and ſolemnly accepted by the nation. It was 
wholly founded on the 7:g/ts of man, and the ſovereign- 
ty of the people. In other words it was purely republi- 
can, every officer being cholen by the people, to ſerve 
them for a limited time, and afterwards accountable to 
them for their conduct. There were no hereditary ho- 
nours, or powers of any kind, and no form of religion 
eſtabliſhed by law. The power of making peace or 
war, and allo that of reyulating commerce with foreign 
nations, as well as among yourlelves, was wilely placed 
in th: Congreſs, of which your immediate repreſenta- 
tives (ho are the molt intereſted in every thing of this 
kind) are the moſt effential part. Your country was 
then open to all new comers without any reſtriction ; 
and that great and neceſſary guard of liberty the ae 
dom of ſpeech and of the preſs, was uncontrolled. Your 
conſtitution expreſsly ſays that the migration of ſuch 
*« perſons as any ſtate then exiſting ſhould think pro- 
* per to admit ſhould not be prohibited by Congreſs 
„till the year 1808; and that the Congreſs ſhould make 


_** NO 
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© no law abridging the freedom of fpeech or of the 


«© preſs.” 
I0o my great ſurprize and mortification. however, 
I now find that ſeveral of theſe articles, effential to a 
truly free government, have been, in my opinion, on 
one pretence or other, infringed. Or, if the preſent 
ſtate of things be really agreeable to the Conſtitution, 
it was not drawn up for the uſe of plain men, but of 
very acute lawyers only. Certainly the comment does 
not naturally flow from the text ; or there was in 
the letter of the conſtitution a latent ambiguity, which 
defeats the profeſſed object of it. Thus becauſe your 
Conſtitution gives to the Preſident, and two thirds of 
the Senate, the power of making treaties with foreign 
powers, and treaties may relate to any ſubject in which 
different ſtates may be concerned, they may make trea- 
ties of alliance, offenſrue and defenſive, and alſo treaties 
of commerce ; and by this means all interference of the 
proper repreſentatives of the people either in the buſi- 
neſs of commerce, or of peace and war, in which they 
are moſt concerned, and in which they therefore ought 
in reaſon to have the moſt control, is effectually pre- 
cluded. The treaty, ſhackling their commerce, or in- 
volving them in a war, is actually made independently 
of them, and all their objections to it have no effect. 
Since treaties become parts of the law, by which 
the courts of juſtice are bound, I do not ſee but that it 
is in the power of the Preſident and two thirds of the 
ſenate, that is I believe of twenty one men, to bind 


the country in all caſes whatever. For what is there 


that may not be introduced into ſome treaty? In this 

way this country might have become a party in the trea- 

ty of Pilnitz or of Pavia, and thus have been engaged, 

tho ever ſo reluctantly, in the coalition againſt the li- 
berties of France, and of Europe in general. Pao 
It is, morcover, contended by the friends, as the 

are called, of government, that when, in conſequence 

of 
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of any treaty, money 1s to be raiſed to carry it ivto ef: 
fect, the repreſentatives of the nation, who give the mo- 
ney, mult avſolutely raiſe the ſam required; or as the 
phraſe is, make the appropriations ; having no other 
choice than that of raiſing it in what they may think the 
beſt manner. 

This is a power which even the parhament of Great 
Britain has not yet been brought to ſurrender. There 
the king has, indeed. the nominal power of making 
peace and war, and alſo treaties of every kind. But if 
money be neceſſary to carry them irito execution, the 
treaties come under diſcuſſion in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the people give or with-hold their money 
a8 they think proper; ſo that they have a virtual ne- 
gative on all the meaſures of the court; and certain 
it is highly reaſonable that they ſhould have it. And 
was not this intended by the framers of your conſtitu- 

tion too? Could they give the Congreſs the power of 

making peace and war, and alſo that of regulating com- 
merce in one part of that inſtrument, and take it out 
of their hands in another. Such manifeſt NY 
and deceit 1s not to be ſuppoſed. 

It, therefore, appears moſt clearly to me, who am 
A ſtranger among you, that the real meaning and intent 
of the conſtitution in theſe two eſſential articles has 
been perverted, that a moſt important power has been 
taken from the many, and transferred to the few, and 
that the moſt valuable intereſts of the former have been 
ſurrendered to the latter. If in this I reaſon wrong, 
I wiſh to be ſet right. But I preſume that your con- 
ſtitution was drawn up for the uſe of the citizens at large, 
and in ſuch language as it was thought they might un- 

derſtand; and this language being Engliſh, I may be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand it as well as yourſelves. Your 
conſtitution is not like that of the Engliſh government, 
to be looked for in remote hiſtory, or collected from 
the actual exerciſe of it, like the principles of the com- 
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mon law. It is committed to writing, and was made 
in the memory of perſons now living; ſo that the real 


» 


meaning of every article of it, and the reaſons on which 


f 


they were founded, ate well known. | 
Jo evident is it, in my opinion, that the alien and 
ſedition acts are unconſtitutional, that I ſhall not en- 
large on the proof of this. It is ſufficient, I think, to 
obſerve with reſpe& to them, that the Congreſs have made 
laws (if unconſtitutional acts can be called laus) on 
ſubjects with reſpectto which they were expreſsly forbid- 
den by the conſtitution to make any. I ſhall, there- 
ſore, content myſelf with making ſome obſervations on 
the nature and tendency of them. _ ; 38 
L Laws calculated to reſtrain the freedom of ſpeech 
and of the preſs, which have always been made on the 
pretenſe of the abuſe of them, are of ſo ſuſpicious a na- 
ture in themſelves, and have been ſo conſtantly the 
reſort of arbitrary governments, that I was beyond 
meaſure aſtoniſhed to find them introduced here ; and 
yet in ſome reſpects the laws that have lately been 
made by Congrefs are more ſevere. than thoſe in Eng- 
land. x | F 
Mi hile the preſs is open to the friends, as well as 
the enemies, of thoſe in power, I ſee no good reaſon 
why they fhould not be content to defend themſelves 
with the ſame weapons with which they are attacked. 
Why ſhould any man ſhelter himſelf behind penal laws 
when he is attacked by argument, if it was in his pow- 
er to defend himſelf in the ſame way. Argument an- 
ſwers the purpole ſo much more effectually than force, 


that it 1s reaſonable to conclude, that recourſe will ne-" 


ver be had to the latter, but when there 1s a failure of 
the former. Why do we uſe a rod to children, but 
becauſe they are incapable of hearing reaſon ? In no 
country will there ever be wanting men ſufficient] 

able, and willing, to defend the conduct of the govern- 
ing powers. To this ſtandard men of genius are rea- 
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dy enough to run, from motives that do not need to be 
pointed out. | 

All mere opinions concerning the conduct of per- 
ſons in public offices ought to be as free as any other 
opinions concerning ſubjeQs that are intereſting to 
the community. In fact, it is no more than maſters 
cenſuring the conduct of their ſervants. For every in- 


dividual is a part of the great maſs, for the uſe of whom 


all governments were inſtituted. But perſons in office, 
which neceſſarily implies ſervitude, being uſually called 


governors, are apt to arrogate to themſelves the prero- 


zatives of maſters ; and their friends and flatterers call 
almoſt every cenſure on their conduct, every thing 
that has in it moreof freedom than they like, in ſpeaking 
or writing, ſedition or treaſon : whereas, in reaſon, no- 
thing ought to be ſo termed, that does not immediately 
affect the peace of the county. ES 
Ihe characters, or the lives, of perſons in office, 
by whatever names they may be called, ought not to 
be conſidered in any other light than thoſe of other 
individuals, under the protection of the fame laws. 
An attempt 'to take the life of a king would ne- 
ver have been conſidered as high treaſon in Europe, 
if kings had not been conſidered in a different light 
from that of the ſervants of the Public. Not but that 
the lives of all public officers, civil or military, even that 
of a conſtable, being of great importance to the ſociety, 
the crime of taking them away 1s greater than that of 
the murder of private perſons ; but ſtill it is a different 
thing from that of high treaſon. But tho' it may be 


Proper to guard the lives of public officers by ſevere 


penal laws, there is no neceſſity for ſuch a defence of 
their characters, or public conduct; becauſe they may 
be defended by the ſame means by which they are at- 
tacked. When a life is taken the miſchief is without 
remedy, but any injury done to a character may be re- 
Paired. = 

Ke Governors 
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Governors vainly endeavour to ward off impend- 
ing evils by impoſing ſilence on their adverſaries. Hiſ- 
tory ſhews that no government ever derived any per- 
manent advantage from meaſures of this kind. The 
leſs men have the liberty to ſpeak, the more they will 
think; and they naturally ſuſpect that what they are 
forbidden to examine will not bear examination. 

In no country was there ever leſs liberty of print- 
ing and publiſhing than in France before the revoluti- 
on. When I was at Paris, in 1774, the tranſlator of 
the firſt volume of my Experiments on Air could not 


obtain leave to publiſh the;whole of my Preface, which 


contained ſome. free ſentiments. concerning the general 
extenſion of knowledge. The inſpector of the preſs 
defired a friend to inform me, that he had not himſelf 
any objection to the publication; but that the nature 
of his office was ſuch, that it would be too hazardous 
for him to admit of it. | 

But did this ſtrictneſs prevent the revolution? 
The freeſt publications were at the ſame time circulated 
with the greateſt induſtry, and they were read with a- 
vidity, and with tenfold effect, in conſequence of it. 
The ſame will be the caſe in every other country in 
which the ſame meaſures ſhall be adopted; ſo that with- 
out pretending to any extraordinary. means of prying 
into futurity, we may predict, that the cauſe of monar- 
chy in England, and that of federal:ſm in this coun- 
try, will be no gainers eventually by what their advo- 
cates are doing in this way. | 


1 am, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XI. 


Of the Laws relating to Aliens, and the Naturalization 
a J Foreigners. 


My Friends and Neighbours, 


| ALL the laws reſpecting Aliens, and 
thoſe that are calculated to throw difficulties in the way 
ot naturalization, have been made fince my arrival in 
the country, and I am far from ſeeing the wiſdom of 
them. Little did I then expect that, tho' I continued 
an alien, I ſhould not have the right of a trial by jury, 
which your conſtitution expreſsly gives to. all perſons 
without exception, if I ſhould be accuſed of any crime; 
whereas I now find that, not only without the benefit 
of a jury, but that even without a trial, or indeed an 
formal accuſation, your Preſident may, of his own ſuſ- 
picion only, ſend me out of the country. And in this 
caſe perſe& innocence is no ſecurity ; ſince the beſt of 
men are liable to prejudice, and open to falſe informa- 
tion. ; 

It is not denied that thoſe laws were intended to 
exclude from this country the friends of liberty, oppro- 
briouſly called Jacobins, Democrats, &c. emigratin 
from Europe, a deſcription of men in which I am proud 
to rank myſelf. But conſider the matter calmly, an 
ſay whether you can think the object worth ſecuring b 
this means. What does this country, I do not ſay the 
governors of it, but what does the country, what do your- 
ſelves, gain by it. You certainly do not now want 225 
ple from Europe. Your population increaſes faſt e- 


nough without this additional ſource; but you want the 
money of Europeans, to clear your country, and culti- 


vate 
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yate your lands, and you cannot expect the money 


without the men. | 


- 


Had thoſe laws been made fix years ago, there 


would not have been an Engliſhman in this place; but 
tho' the makers and friends of the laws would not have 


been ſorry for this, can you ſay the ſame ? Have the pro- 
prietors of lands and houſes, have your artizans, and 
your labouring poor, derived no advantage from our re- 
ſidence among you? Have you not been benefited by 
the purchaſes we have made, and the punctuality of 
our payments ; and whatis perhaps more than this, by 
the example of our activity and induſtry, which are ha- 
bitual to Engliſhmen ? 


You fee, beſides, that the dread of our politics, 
which has been the cauſe of all theſe harſh laws, is al- 
together chimerical. - For the Engliſh of this place are 
not more agreed on this ſubje& than you are your- 


ſelves. Several of us are as good federaliſts as any of 


you, and none of us more violently democratical than 
others of yon. And the generality are men who qui- 
etly mind their buſineſs, without giving themſelves, or 
new any trouble on the ſubje&. Very far ſhould I 

ave been from writing . theſe expoſtulatory letters on 
the ſubje& of Politics, if I could have been ſuffered 
as \ Fig to follow the buſineſs of my library and 
my laboratory, as they do that of their ſeveral proſeſſi- 
ons. But to be held out as I have been for ſeveral years 


as a dangerous perſon, on whom it behoves the gover- 


nors of the country to keep a watchful eye, and per- 
haps to have been in a great meaſure the cauſe of the 


prevailing jealouſy of foreigners, and of the laws 


that are calculated to exclude them, has at length, tho 
with much reluctance, led me to endeavour to unde- 
ceive you. If I ſucceed it will be to your advantage 
as well as mine. If not, things will only remain as 
they were before. 5 5 * 

| | Admitting 
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Admitting the object of our adverſaries to be a 
proper one, I do not ſee that they gain auy advantage 
by rendering; naturalization difficult. It is not a man's 
being kept by force in the ſtate of an alien that will 
diſpoſe him to think better of any country ; nor, if his 
diſpoſition be hoſtile to it, and he be chagrined by this 
ſuſpicion of him, will it be at all the leſs in his power 
to do the miſchief that is apprehended from him. Hig 
being an alien does not prevent his ſpeaking or writing; 
and by the uſe of his tongue, and his pen, he has all 
the influence that his talents and activity can give him. 
All that you take from him is his capacity for enjoy- 
ing any civil office, which a ſtranger, tho' naturalized, 
would not ſoon. expect; and his ſingle vote for any 
other perſon to gain it is of trifling conſequence among 
many thouſands. 5 

If the groſs abuſe from which I have never been 
exempted ever fince my arrival in this country could 
have made me an enemy to it (which it by no means 
has dune) was it not in my power to have written in 
your newſpapers, or to have publiſhed political pam- 
phiets, either anonymouſly, or otherwiſe, as I ſhould 
have thought moſt prudent, and by that means have 
done as much miſchief as if I had been naturalized ? 

Where, then, is the wiſdom of theſe meaſures, 
which prevent the coming of valuable emigrants, ſuch 
as you wiſh to receive, and do not take from thoſe that 
you diſlike their power of injuring you? To make 

theſe meaſures of any real uſe to thoſe who are advo- - 
fates for them, they ought to have been carried farther. 
Aliens ſhanld not have been allowed the uſe of pen, 
ink and paper; or whatever they wrote, ſhould have 
been {ubjett to the inſpection of the officers of go- 
vernment. They ſhould alſo have ſeen no company but 
in the preſence of the ſame officers. This being un- 
derſtood, the end would be effectually gained, by the 
voluntary retreat of all the aliens in the country, and the 
- 4 effectual 
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effectual e of the arrival of any more. The 
half meaſures you now take are calculated to do you 
more harm than good. 

What you ſee of Engliſhmen in this place, you 
may take for granted is equally true of thoſe that are 
ſettled in other parts of the continent. The generality, 
of them only wiſh to be quiet; and if they were other- 
wiſe diſpoſed, they are in no degree formidable, and 
the country derives advantage from their capital and 
their example, eſpecially that of the Engliſh farmers; 
and ſuch men are of the greateſt 8 in this 
agricultural country. 

+ But to find in America the ſame maxims of go- 
vernment, and the ſame proceedings, from which 
many of us fled from Europe, and to be reproached 
as diſturbers of govenment there, and chiefly becauſe 


we did what the court of England will never forgive in 


favour of liberty. here, is, we own, a great diſappointment 
to us, eſpecially as we cannot now return. Had Dr. Price 
himſelf the great friend of American liberty in Eng- 
land, or Dr. Wren, with both of whom I zealoufſly 


acted in behalf of your priſoners, who muſt otherwiſe 


have flarved, and in every other way in which we could 
ſafely ſerve your cauſe, becauſe we thought it the cauſe 
of liberty and juſtice, againſt. tyranny and oppreſſion ; 
I fay, had either of theſe zealous, and active, and cer- 
andy. diſentereſted, friends of America been now liv- 
ing, they would not have been more welcome here 
than myſelf; and they would. have held up their hands, 
with aſtoniſhment to ſee many of the old tories, the 
avowed enemies of your revolution, in greater favour 
than themſelves. If in this you act on the chriſtian. 
principle of forgiving and loving your enemies, for which, 
if they repent, you are to be commended, you ſhould 
not forget your obligations to old and. ſteady friends. 
The emigrants you wiſh to exclude are 8 


might reaſonably expect to be the beſt recaived here, 
as 
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as moſt likely to be attached to your government ; be. 
cauſe it is free from every thing that they cemplain of 
at home. Finding here no hereditary honours or pow- 
ers, no church eſtabliſhment, few taxes, and thoſelaid 


by the repreſentatives of the people, freely choſen, what 


could lead to a ſuſpicion that perſons flying from what 


was in all reſpects the reverſe of this in Europe ſhould 


not be the beſt friends to the government here ? 


I am, &c. 


LETTER XII. 


of the Policy of America with Reſped to Foreign Ne- 


tions 
My Friends and Neighbours, 


Having taken the liberty in the pre- 


ceding letters to arraign the wiſdom of ſome of the late 


meaſures of your government with reſpe& to your kome 
concerns, I ſhall proceed with the ſame, I hope not of. 
fenfive, freedom, to ſay what I think of your conduct 
towards foreign nations; and with reſpect to them Iam 
of opinion that you have done what your intereſt re- 
quired you not to have done. 
While an alliance ſubſiſted between this coun 

and France, which had given you material aſſiſtance in 
aſſerting your independence, a treaty of amity as well 
as of commerce and navigation, ſhould not, I think, 
have been made with England without the knowledge, 


if not the concurrence, of the French government. 


And this being done while thoſe countries were in a 


ſtate 
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ſtate of war, could not fail to give umbrage to France, 
eſpecially as your ambaſſador, who negotiated the trea- 
ty, was oſtenſibly ſent for a very different purpoſe, viz. 
to demand fatisfaQtion for injuries received from En- 
gland. In this proceeding I ſee nothing of the fair- 
neſs and openneſs that I ſhould have expected from a 
republican government. | +1 
| The French government, however, reſented this 
conduct more than reaſon and true policy required; and 
tho' it might be expected that, if friendſhip was really in- 
tended, a perſon ſuppoſed to be friendly to them would 
have been ſent to negotiate with them, they had no 
right to reje& any perſons in whom this country put 
confidence. | 
The French government, alſo, following the ex- 
ample of England, was much to be blamed for their 
conduct to this country, and the neutral nations in 
general. And when your coaſts were inſulted, and 
your veſſels captured almoſt in the mouth of your 
harbours, you did right; I think, to protect your pro- 
perty, and repel that violent aggreſſion. But this might 
have been done without making it a national quarrel, 
by allowing the merchants to defend their property, 
which they would have done at no great expence ; and 
this would have been defrayed in the beſt manner by 
an advance of the price of their goods. But to build 
navies, and eſpecially to raiſe ſtanding armies, on ac- 
count of 'any apprehenſion you could reaſonably have 
from France, a country ſo diſtant, and which could 
not have any imaginable motive for quarrelling with 
you, was, in my opinion, the wildeſt policy, and put- 
ting the country to a great expence for nothing, if not 
worſe than nothing. For one writer on the fide of 


your government in the Philadelphia Gazette for Oc- | 
tober 19, ſays that the army was intended to overaw, or 1 
ſuppreſs, the democrats. If this be true (and this wri- 1 
ter has better means of information than I have) it is a {| 

D Aeclaration ] 
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declaration of war againſt thoſe who diſapprove the 
late meaſures.* 

Tho' I honour your Preſident for his frank and 
open conduct, the reverle of that of the crafty politici- 
an, which I conſider as one of the moſt deteflable of 
human characters, I could not approve of his unne- 
ceſſary and inceſſant, not to lay unjuſt, invectives againſt 
the French government. It was in my opinion, un- 
becoming a wile ſtateſman, and muſt render a recon- 
cileation with France "which is certainly a very deſira- 
ble object) more difficult than it would otherwiſe be, 
during his preſidency ; unleſs the French directory 
have more temper and prudence than we can reaſona- 
bly expect. 

All this, you will ſay, is nothing more than com- 
mon place party politics. But if I have nothing bet- 
ter, what muſt I ſay ? You wiſh I ſuppoſe, to know 


yy 


* The writer of this remarkable paper fays © Though 
France or Rigaud ſhould not invade us, we have, nevertheleſs, 
all the hoſt of internal enemies to keep down. What can do 
it ſo eifectually as a good body of troops ? — To keep thieves 
off, have a gun or a ſword at your bed fide To keep trai- 
tors, united Iriſkmen, and Frenchmen in awe, have ſome 
troops ready to repel the firſt invaders, to cruſh the firſt ri- 
ſings and ſeditions. An ounce of prevention is worth a tun 
of remedy.” — 

« Military fored! they tell us, is ſometimes abuſed. What 
power is not ? Civil power certainly is. But a military force 
more frequently turns agairſt its employers than it betrays or 
repreſſes liberty. That is, indeed, a ſtrong argument againſt 
uſing it. But remote dangers are to be diſregarded when 
greater are imminent. Jacobins are to be kept out of the ar- 
my , and militia. Government muſt ule its beſt courage and 
vigilence.“ 

« Plain truth, like this, is not to be expected from men in 
Congreſs, or general courts. This is no good reaſon why it 
ſhould not be told by other honeſt men, nor why honeſt men 
ſhould reject it.“ 
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my ſentiments, and they are ſuch as I have to offer on 
a ſubject which has agitated the minds of all the citi- 
zens of the United States. However, I ſhall now 

roceed to obſervations that are not ſo very trite, and 
indeed almoſt peculiar to my ſelf. 

If any country in the world was ſo ſituated as 
to be capable of deriving advantage from all nations, and 
of receiving injury from none of them, it is ſurely this. 
The native Indians being out of the queſtion, as hav- 
ing no power to hart you, all that you can have in con- 
templation are the ſeveral powers of Europe, generally, 
and eſpecially at this time, in a ſtate of war with each 
other. But as it is the it tereſt of them all to be upon 
good terms with this country, it is very eaſy for this 
country to be upon good terms with them, without 
taking any part in their quarrels. 

As this nation wants no territory belonging either 
to France or England, the two great rival nations of 
Europe, and they have no viſible intereſt in coveting 
any thing belonging to this, no natural cauſe of hoſti- 
lity can exiſt with reſpect to either of them. Every 
poſſible difference muſt relate to commercial inter- 
courſe. But if regard to profit and loſs be the leading 

principle 


. 


5 as a democrat, and an enemy to ſtanding armies, hank 
the writer of this paper, and alſo the perſon who introduced 
the extracts from it into the Northumberland Gazette of 
Nov. g, for this frank communication. When perſons in of- 
fice will not, as this writer ſays, ſpeak out, and tell their 
whole meaning, we are o liged to their friends for doing it for 
them. I wiſh this paper may be copied into every Newſpa- 
per in the United States 3 as I am confident it would do more 
towards opening the eyes of the people with reſpect to the late 
meaſures of the government, than all our writing. And if 
this be done, there will be nothing to apprehend either from 
ſedition laws, or ſtanding armies. The taliſman will be bro- 
ken, and the caſtle, with all its terrific apparatus, will vaniſh 
at once. 
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principle in all tranſactions of a commercial nature, 
the protection of commerce can never be a juſtifiable 
cauſe of war; becauſe, whatever be the iſſue of nation- 
al hoſtility, the loſs muſt far exceed the amount of all 
the poſſible gain. It is the part of wiſdom, therefore, 
to bear a ſmaller loſs, rather than endeavour to repair it, 
with the certainty of incurring a greater. 

As to mere inſults, there 1s more dignity in dif. 
piſing than in reſenting them. No expreſſion of con- 
tempt can juſtify a war between nations, any more than 
it will juſtify duels between individuals. In both caſes 
alike it is the conduct of men governed by paſſion rather 
than by reaſon, by a principle of falſe honor, rather than 
the true one. 

All the intercourſe you can want with any foreign 
nation 1s, as I have obſerved, a commercial one ; and 
the idea of commerce is very ſimple. It conſiſts in 
nothing more than the exchange of one commodity for 


another. If any thing that you have be of leſs value 


to you than it is to a foreign nation, and any thing that 
they have be of more value to you than 1t 1s to them, 
it is for the benefit of both countries to exchange the 
one for the other. But the means, or the mode, in 
which this exchange is made is not the commerce. A 
third nation might be the carrier of the different com- 
modities from the one to the other. 

If the merchants of either of the two countries un- 
dertake this buſinels, it is foreign to what is properly 


their own ; and if, in any ſituation of national affairs, 


there be peculiar hazard in this buſineſs, thoſe who un- 
dertake it ought to lay their account with that hazard be- 
fore they engage in it, as perſons who undertake any o- 
ther kind of buſineſs do with reſpect to theirs. And 
whatever loſs is incurred by it, it will not fall upon them, 
but upon their cuſtomers. For in all caſes the conſu- 
mer is the perſon who pays every expence attending 


the 
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the raiſing, or the tranſport, of the commodity that he 


purchaſes. 

If any number of perſons enſure the ſafety of ſhips 
at ſea, they expect to be gainers by that undertaking, 
as well as the merchant by his, or the farmer by his ; 
and the merchant will not fail to charge the price of the 
inſurance to his cuſtomers. Is it not far better, then, to 
let thinys go on 1n this natural train, in which the on- 
ly inconvenience is that, during this ſtate of things, the 
conſumer will pay a little more than uſual for his com- 
modity, than to defend this particular branch of buſi- 
nels by involving the nation in a war? 

Excluſive of all conſideration of the horrors of 
war, to which ſtateſmen in general give little attention, 
it were far better, that is, far leſs expenſive, for the nati- 
on to pay for all the loſs by a direct tax; but much bet- 
ter ſtill, if the riſł of loſs be very great, to ſuſpend that 
branch of buſineſs altogether. Others, who can do it 
at a leſs riſk, will be ready enough to undertake it; and 
the competition of nations, and of merchants, is ſuch, 
that the country will be ſerved as well, and as cheaply, 
as the ſtate of things will bear. While the ſea remains 
open to all nations, we need not fear wanting any thing 
that other nations can ſupply us with. Allowing this 
to be an evil, or an undeſirable ſtate of things, it can- 
not be of any long continuance. After this things will 
return to their natural ſtate, and the merchants may un- 
dertake the carrying trade, in addition to their proper 
buſineſs, as before. 

But if navies muſt be built and manned for the ſake 


of protecting this particular branch of buſineſs, and 


what is a neceſſary conſequence, if hoſtilities muſt be 
engaged in firſt at fea, and then by land; and if ambaſſa- 
dors muſt be maintained at foreign courts, which 1s ano- 
ther conſequence of the lame ſyſtem, for one dollar that 
the former ſyſtem would require, this will require a thou- 
land, to ſay nothing of the intricacy of foreign politics, 
- ; WS” and 
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and the lives that will be loſt in war. The kingdom of 
China acts upon the ſyſtem that I wiſh to recommend. 
That country has an extenſive commerce with all the 
world, but it employs few ſhips of its own, it has no re- 
ſident ambaſſador at any foreign court, and it has no 
wars on account of commerce. 

The merchant, or rather the carrier of merchandize 
from port to port, will ſay, that as he follows a lawful 
occupation, he ought to be protected in it. But then e- 
very other perſon whoſe occupation is lawful has the 
ſame' plea for a reimburſement of his loſſes ; for exam- 
ple the farmer. the manufacturer, &. Do thes not all 
lay their account with the accidents to which their ſeve- 
ral profeſſions are liable, ard charge their cuſtomers ac- 
cordingly. 

It the farmer ſhould apply to Congreſs for indem- 
nification of his loſſes by ſtorms, drought, or inſects, 
would he not be told that he knew his undertaking to 
be ſubject to all thoſe accidents, that it was his buſi- 
neſs, and not theirs, to guard againſt them as*well as 
he could, and that he might indemnify himſelf by the 


advanced prices of ſuch products as he was able to 


raiſe? And ſhould not the ſhipper of goods, and the 
inſurers, be content with a ſimilar anſwer to therr com- 
plaints, whether of loſſes by pirates, privateers of other 
nations, &c. &c. as well as by ſhipwrecks. All theſe 
ſhould be equally conſidered as accidents, to which, in 
a particular ſtate of things, they knew their undertak- 
ing to be liable, as much as the farmer was apprized of 
the danger of bad ſeaſons. 

They might farther be told, that it noula be the ex- 
treme of folly, and injuſtice, in the repreſentatives of 
the nation, to involve it in a ſtate of war, for the 
recovery of any ſum they could have loſt by the cer- 
tain expenditure of a hundred times as much, beſides 
hazarding the ſafety of the whole ſtate. 

A nation conducting its affairs on theſe maxims, 

defending 
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| defending its territory by a well diſciplined militia, re- 
monſtrating againſt injuries from other nations, but 
never revenging them, and withal acting juſtly and 
generouſly on all occaſions, could not fail to be reſ- 
ected, and would not be ſubject to many inſults. It 
would inſure the invaluable bleſſing of prace. It would 
employ its hands, and its capital, in the improvement 
of the country, in making bridges, roads, and navi- 
gable canals, in encouraging ſcience, agriculture, and 
manufactures. It would contract no debts, and have 
occaſion for few taxes; and therefore could not fail to 
fluriſh more than any country has ever yet done. 
When I once took the liberty to throw out theſe 
hints to the Preſident, to whom they were not new, he 
quoted the authority of ſome perſon which I do not re- 
collect. who ſaid that * a nation that could act on ſuch 
© maxims would command the world!” I doubt 
not it ſoon would; and there is a nation now under 
the diſcipline of providence deſtined for this great 
purpoſe. It is to govern the world in peace, when 
nation will no more riſe up againſt nation, and when 
they will learn war no more. This happy ſtate of things 
is diſtin ly announced in the prophecies of fcripture, 
ſo that no chriſtian can have any doubt with reſpect to 
it; and the preſent appearance of things in the old 
world is ſuch as leads me to expect that it will take place 
at no very great diſtance of time. It is, however, accor- 
ding to the ſame prophecies, to bepreceded by a ſeaſon of 
uncommon calamity ſuch as there never was ſinee there 
was @ nation (Dan x1, 1) andeſpecially by the de- 
ſtruction of men in war, which we now ſee abundant- 
ly verified, but the final iſſue is to be moſt glorious 
and happy. It will be what is in the prophecies called 
the kingdom of heaven, a ſtate of righteouſneſs and peace. 
With reſpect to this, I ſaid ſome years ago, what I 
ſhall repeat, and conclude with now.“ May this king- 
* dom of God, andof Chriſt, that which I conceive 
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to be intended in the Lord's prayer, fully come, tho 
« all the kingdoms of the world be removed to make 
s way for it. 
Hoping to have no occaſion to trouble you with 
any more Letters of this kind, I am, with my wiſhes 
and prayers for your temporal and eternal welfare, 


My Friends and N eighbours, 
Yours ſincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


P. S. Finding that it 1s generally reported among 
thoſe who call themſelves Federaliſts, that Mr. Coo- 
per writes as prompted, or ſupported, by me, I think 
it right to obſerve, that they who believe this know no- 
thing of Mr. Cooper, or of me. Every thing that he 
has written has been wholly independent of me. He 
is not a man that requires to be prompted, or ſupport- 
ed, by any perſon. Tho' I was frequently in his com- 
pany during the publication of his Eſſays, I never ſaw 
one of them, nor do I diſtinctly recolle& even hearing 


him mention the ſubject of any of them, . their 
publication. | 


Maxin, 


MAXIMS 
| : QF 
POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 
arPLIED To Tae my” 2 
UNITED' STATES of AMERICA. 


FirR bubliflied i in the AURORA 1 FEBRUARY 26 
and 27, 1798. 


(By a Qu AKER in Politics.) | 


AN TOR of the true intereſts of any 
country is perhaps moſt eaſily formed by ſuppoſing it 
to be the property of one perſon, who would naturally 


wiſh- to derive the greateſt advantage from it, and who 


would therefore, lay out his capital in ſuch a manner 
as to make it the moſt productive to him. An atten- 
tion to ſeparate and diſcordant intereſts of different 
claſſes of men, is apt to diſtract the mind: but when 
all the people are conſidered as members of one family, 
who can be diſpoſed of, and employed, as the head of it 
| ſhall direct, for the common benefit, that cauſe of em- 
barraſſment i is removed. 

To derive the greateſt advantage from any coun- 
try 1t will be neceſſary that attention be paid, in — 

| E fir 


* Some of the leading ſentiments i in this paper are the ſame 
with thoſe in the preceding Letters : but they could not well 


be left out, and I think them of ſuſſicient i Importance to be re- 
peated. 
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firſt place, to the wants of nature, 1 to raiſe from it, 
in the greateſt quantity and perfection. ſuch produQi- 
ons as are neceſſary to feed and clothe the inhabitants, 
and to provide them with habitations, 1n order to guard 
them againſt the inclemency of the weather. and after 
this ſuch as are of uſe to their more comfortable ac- 
commodation, and the fupply of artificial wants. 

If any country be completely inſulated, or cut off 
from all communication with other countries, 1t will 
be neceſſary to raiſe all thoſe articles within itlelf; but 
when a communication is opened with other countries, 
the proprietor will do well to give his whole attention 
to thoſe productions which fhis own country can beſt 
yield, and exchange the ſurplus for ſuch articles as 0- 
ther countries can better ſupply him with. For by 
that means, his labour will be employed to the moſt 
advantage. If, for example, it would employ him a 
month to go thro' all the proceſſes which are neceſſa 
to make a piece of cloth, when the effect of the la- 
bour of a week in his huſbandry would enable him to 
purchaſe that cloth, 1t will be better for him to confine 
himſelf to his huſbandry, and buy his cloth; beſides 
that, not making it his ſole buſineſs, he would not, with 
any labour, make it ſo well. And now that a com- 
munication by ſea with all parts of the world is ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that it may be depended upon that whate- 
ver any country wants another can ſupply it with, to 
the advantage of both, this exchange may be made with 
little interruption, even by war. 

Commerce conſiſts in the exchange of the commo- 
dities of one country for thoſe of another; and as this, 
like any other buſineſs, will be performed to the moſt 
advantage by perſons who give their whole attention to 
it, and who are called Merchants, it will be moſt con- 
venient, in general, that this be done by them, rather 
than by thoſe who employ themſelves in raiſing the 

produce. The buſineſs of conveying the produce of 
one 
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one country to another is a different thing from mer- 


chandize. Thoſe who employ ſhips for this purpole, 
are paid for their trouble by the freight of their veſſels, 
while the merchant ſubſiſts from what he gains by the 
exchange of commodities. 

What is generally termed active commer ce is 25 
which is carried on by the natives of any country, 1 
ſhips of their own, conveying their produce to os 
countries, and bringing back theirs 1n return ; and that 
is ci led poſſe ve commerce which is carried on at home, 
people of other countries bringing their commodities, 
and taking back what they want in exchange for them. 
The quantity of proper commerce, or merchandize, 1s 
All the difference conſiſts 
in the employment given to the carriers, and the ſhip- 
ping of the different countries. 

While the communication with other countries 
by ſea is open, it cannot be for the intereſt of an 
country, either 10 impoſe duties on goods brought into 
it, or to give bounties on thoſe that are exported ; be- 


cauſe, by both theſe means, the people are made to 


pay more than they otherwiſe would do for the ſame 
benefit. In both cafes the price of the goods muſt be 
advanced. He who pays the duty will be refunded at 
leaſt, by the perſons who purchaſe the commodity, and 
the bounty to the vender muſt be paid by a tax on all 
the inhabitants. 


It is, no doubt, the intereſt of any particular claſs 


of perſons to extend their buſineſs, and thereby in- 


creaſe their gains. But if then fellow citizens pay more 
in the advanced price of what they purchaſe than their 
gain amounts to, the community is a loſer ; and if it 


be equal, one claſs is made to contribute to the main- 


tenance of another, when all have an equal natural 
right to the fruits of their own labour. 

For the ſame reaſon, if, on any account, the e con- 
veyance of goods from one country to another be at- 


tended 
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tended with more loſs than gain, the perſon in whoſe 
hands was the property of the whole would diſconti- 
nue that-branch of buſineſs, and employ his capital in 
ſome other way, or rather let it remain unproductive 
than employ it to a certain loſs. 2 
Theſe maxims appear to me to be incontroverti- 
ble in the abſtract. What, then, may be leant from 
them with reſpect to this country, fituated as it now 
13 7 9 a | 
TP Without enquiring into the cauſe, which 1s no 
part of my object, it is a fat, that the conveyance of 
goods, or the carrying trade of this country, which 
has generally been taken up by the merchants, though 
it is no neceſſary branch of their bufineſs, is peculiarly 
hazardous, and of courſe, expenſive. This expence 
the country at large muſt pay, in the advanced price of 
the goods purchaſed. In this ſtate of things they 
have alſo found it neceſſary to ſend ambaſſadors to 
diſtant countries, in order to remove the ſuppoſed 
cauſe of the difficulty, which is attended with another 
expence. It lias likewiſe been thought neceſlary to 
build ſhips. of war for the purpoſe of protecting this 
cCarrying trade; and if this be done to any effect, it 
muſt be attended with much more expence. 
do not pretend to be able to calculate the expence 
occaſioned by any of theſe circumſtances ; but the a- 
mount of all three, viz. the additional price to the car- 
rier to indemnify him for his riſque, the expence of 
amballadors, and that of fitting out ſhips of war; 
I cannot help thinking muſt be much more than 
all the profit that can be derived from the carrying 
trade; and if ſo, a perſon who had the abſolute com- 
mand of all the ſhipping, and all the capital of the coun- 
try, would ſee it to be his intereſt to lay up his ſhips for 
the preſent, and make ſome other uſe of his capital. 
And as the greateſt part of the country is as yet un- 
cleared, and there is a great want of roads, bridges and 
| canals, 


* 
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canals; the uſe of which would ſufficiently repay him 
for any ſums laid out upon them, and they would not 
fail to contribute to the improvement of the country, 
which I ſuppoſe to be his eſtate, he would naturally lay 
out his ſuperfluous cæpital on theſe great objects. The 


expence of building one man of war would ſuffice to 


make a bridge over a river of a conſiderable extent, and 


(which ought to be a ſerious conſideration) the morals of - 


labourers are much better preſerved than thoſe of ſea- 
men; and eſpecially thoſe of ſoldiers. 
Another great advantage attending this conduct is, 


that the country would be in no danger of quarrelling 


with any of its neighbours, and thereby the hazard of 
war, which is neceſſarily attended with incalculable evils, 
A er and moral, would be avoided. To make this 
caſe eaſier to myſelf, I would conſider injuries done by 
other natons, in the ſame light as loſſes by hurricanes 
or earthquakes: and without indulging any reſentment, 
I would repair the damage as well as I could. I would 
not be angry where anger could anſwer no good end. 
If one nation affront another, the people would do beſt 
to take it patiently, and content themſelves with making 
remonſtrances. There is the trueſt dignity in this con- 
duct; and unprovoked injuries would not often be re- 
peated, as the injurious nation would ſoon find that it 
gained neither credit nor advantage by ſuch behaviour. 

This is the caſe with independent individuals, and 
why ſhould it be otherwiſe with iudependent nations? 
Raſh and haſty men, ſtanding on what they fancy to be 


honour, are ever quarrelling, and doing themſelves, as 


well as others, infinitely more miſchief than could poſ- 
fibly ariſe from behaving with chriſtian meekneſs and 
forbearance. In fact, they act like children, who have 
no command of their paſſions, and not like men, gov- 
erned by reaſon. In this calculation, peace of mind, 
which 1s preſerved by the meek, and loſt by the quar- 
relſome, is a very important article. 


It 
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It will be ſaid, that merchants, having no other 


occupation than that of ſending goods to foreign coun- 
tries, by which their own is benefited, have a right 
to the protection of their country. But what is the rule 


of right in this, or any other caſe? It muſt be regula- 
ted by a regard to the good of the whole; and if the 
country receive more injury than benefit by any branch 
of buſineſs, it ought to be diſcontinued ; and thoſe who 
engage in any buſineſs, ſhould lay their account with 
the riſque to which it is expoſed, as much as the far- 


mer with the riſque of bad ſeaſons, for which his coun- 


try makes him no indemnification, though his employ- 
ment is as beneficial to it as that of the merchant. 

If, therefore, in theſe circumſtances of extraor- 
dinary hazard, any perſon will ſend his goods to ſea, 
it ſhould be at his own riſque ; and the country, which 
receives more injury than advantage from it, and whoſe 
Peace is endangered by it, ſhould not indemnify him for 


any loſs. Let him. however, be fully apprized of this; 


and if he will perſiſt in doing as he has done, the con- 


| ſequence is to himſelf, and his country is not implicated 


in it. 

This is a country which wants nothing but peace, 
and an attention to its natural advantages, to make it 
moſt flouriſhing and reſpectable; and wanting the. ma- 
nufactures of other countries, its friendſhip will be court- 
ed by them all, on account of the advantage they will 
derive from an intercourſe with it. Other countries 


being fully peopled, the inhabitants mu/t apply to ma- 


nufactures; and where can they find ſuch a market as 
this muſt neceſſarily be? And on account of the rival- 
ſhip and competition which there will be among them, 
the people of this country cannot fail to be ſerved in the 
cheapeſt manner by them all. This will be indepen- 
dent of all their politics, with which this country has 
nothing to do. But, if by endeavouring to rival any 
of them in naval power (which will only Mg 

| | rog 
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frog in the fable endeavouring to ſwell itſelf to the 
ſize of the ox) it excites their jealouſy, and this count 

ſhould join any one of them againſſ any other. it will cer- 
tainly not only loſe the advantage it might derive from 
the trade of that country, but pay dearly for its ere 
by the evils of a ſtate of warfare. 

What ſeems to be more particularly impolitic in 
this country, as ill ſuiting the ſtate of it. is the duty on 
the importation of books, which are ſo much wanted, 
and which even great encouragement could not produce 
here, Is it at all probable that fuch works as the Greek 
and Latin claſſics, thoſe of the chriſtian Fathers. the 
Polyglott Bible, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, or the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, &c. &c. will, 
in the time of our great grand children be printed in 
the United States? and yet there is @ heavy duty on 
their importation ; and for every printer, or maker of 
paper for printing, there are, no doubt, ſeveral thou- 
land purchaſers of books, all of whom are taxed for 
their advantage. In theſe circumſtances, it were ſure- 
ly better to have more cultivators of the ground, and- 
tewer printers. 

When I ſee at what expence ambaſſadors are ſent 
to foreign and diſtant countries, with which this coun- 
try has little or no intercourſe; and when it is very 
problematical whether in any caſe, they have not done 
more harm than good, and think what ſolid advantage, 
might be derived from half the expence in ſending out 
men of ſcience for the purpoſe of purchaſing works of 
literature and philoſophical inſtruments, of which all 
the univerſities and colleges of this country are moſt 
diſgracefully deſtitute ; and that the expence of one of 
the three frigates would have ſupplied all of them with 
teleſcopes equal to that of Dr. Herlchell, and other 
philoſophical inſtruments in the ſame great ſtyle, to 
the immortal honour of any adminiſtration, I lament 
that the progreſs of national wiſdom ſhould be ſo * 

an 
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and that our country p rofits * little by the experience 
and the folly of others The Chineſe never bad reſi- 
dent ambaſſadors in any country, and what W | 
has flouriſhed more than China? 

| A foreigner travelling in the interior part of this 
country, and finding the want of roads, bridges and 
inns, wonders that things of ſuch manifeſt utility ſhould 
not have had more attention paid to them, when he ſees 
that great ſums are raiſed and expended on objects, the 
uſe of which is at beſt very doubtful. And men of letters 
coming to reſide here, find their hands tied up. Books 
of literature are not to be had, and philoſophical in- 
ſtruments can neither be made nor purchaſed. Every 
thing of the kind muſt be had from Europe, and pay 
a duty on importation. 

But all this may be ſhort ſighted ſpeculation; and 
it may be, nay I doubt not it is, better for the world at 
large, chat its progreſs ſhould not be ſo rapid ; that a 
long ſtate of infancy, childhood and folly, ſhould precede 
that of manhood and true wiſdom ; and that vices, 
which will ſpring up in all countries, are better check- 
ed by (ins calamities of war than by reaſon and philo- 
ſophy. 

It may be'the-wiſe plan of Providence, by means 
of the folly. of man, to involve this country in the vor- 
tex of European politics, and the miſery of European 
wars; and to prevent the importation of the means of 
knowledge till a better uſe would be made of them. 
Nations make flower advances in wiſdom than indi- 
vidual men, in ſome proportion to their longer du- 
ration. But what they acquire at a greater expence, 
they retain better; ſo that, I doubt not, there is much 
wiſdom in that part of the general conſtitution of things. 
A ſtranger is apt to wonder that political animoſi- 
ty ſhould have got to ſo great a height in this country, 
when all were ſo lately united in their conteſt with a 
common enemy; and that their enmity, which cannot 


be 
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be of long landing, Wend be 28 inveterate as in the old-- 


eſt countries, where parties have ſubſiſted time imme- 
morial. But it may be the deſign of Providence, by 
this means, to divide this widely extended country into 
ſmaller States, which ſhall be at war with each other, 


that by their common ſufferings their common vices may 


be corrected, and thus lay a foundation for the ſolid ac- 
quiſition of wiſdom; which will be more valued in con- 
ſequence of having been more dearly bought, in ſome 
future age. | f 
Divided as the people of this country are, ſome in 
favour of France, and others of England, I ſhould not 
much wonder, if the deciſion of the government in fa- 
your of either of them ſhould be the cauſe of a civil 
war. But even this, the moſt calamitous of all events, 
would promote a greater agitation of men's minds, and 
be a more effectual check to the progreſs of luxury, vice, 
and folly, than any other mode of diſcipline, and at 
the ſame time that it will evince the folly of man, may 
diſplay the wiſdom of Him that ruleth in the kingdoms - 
of men, and who appoints for all nations ſuch governs» 
ments,. and ſuch governors, as their ſtate, and that of 
other countries connected with them, really requires: 
Pharaoh occupied as important a ſtation in the plan of 
Divine Providence, as king David, though called a man 
after God's own heart. For his wiſe and excellent pur- 
poles, one was as necellary as the other. | 
Many lives, no doubt, will be loſt in war, civil or 
foreign; but men muſt die; and if the deſtruction of 
one generation be the means of producing another which 
ſhall be wiſer and better, the good will exceed the evil, 
great as it may be, and greatly to be deplored as all e- 
vils ought to be. 1 
A ſtranger naturally expects to find a greater ſim- 
plicity of manners, and more virtue, in this new coun- 
try, as it is called, than in the old ones. But a nearer 
acquaintance with it, will convince him, that conſider- 
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42 To the Inhabitants of | Northumberland, Sc, 


ing how eaſily ſubſiſtence is procured here, and conſe. 

uently how few incitements there are to the vices of 
the lower claſſes eſpecially, there is leſs virtue as well as 
leſs knowledge, than in moſt of the countries of Eu- 
rope. In many parts of the United States there is al- 
ſo leſs religion, at leaſt of a rational and uſeful kind. 
And where there is no ſenſe of religion, no fear of God, 
or reſpect to a future ſtate, there will be no good morals 
that can be depended upon. Laws may reſtrain the 
exceſſes of vice, but they cannot impart the principles 
of virtue. 

Infidelity has made great progreſs in France, 
through all the continent of Europe, and alſo in En- 
gland; but I much queſtion whether it be not as great in 
America; and the want of information in the people at 
large, makes thouſands of them the dupes of ſuch ſhal- 
low writings as thoſe of Mr. Paine, and the French un- 
believers, ſeveral of which are tranſlated and publiſhed 
here, and either through want of knowledge, or of zeal, 
little or nothing is done by the friends of Revelation, to 
ſtop the baneful torrent. 

All this, however, I doubt not, will appear to 
have been ultimately for the beſt. Let temperate and 
wiſe men forwarn the country of its danger, and, as they 
are in duty bound, endeavour to prevent, or alleviate, 
evils of every kind. Their conduct will meet the ap- 
probation of the great Governor of the univerſe; and, 


in all events, He, whoſe will no foreign power can con- 


trol, being the true and benevolent parent of all the hu- 
man race, will provide for the happineſs oſ his offspring 
in the moſt effectual manner, theugh, to our imperfect 
underſianding, the ſteps which lead to it be incompre- 
henſible. We muſt not do evil that good may come, 
becauſe cor underſtanding is finite, and therefore we 
cannot be ſure that the good we intend will come. But 
the Divine Being, whole foreſight is unerring, continual- 


ly acts upon that maxim, and, as we ſee, to the great» 


eſt advantage. 
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be of long ſtanding, ſhould be as inveterate as in the old- 
eft countries, where parties have ſubſiſted time imme- 
mortal. But it may be the deſign of Providence, by 
this means, to divide this widely extended country into 
ſmaller States, which ſhall be at war with each other, 
that by their common ſufferings their common vices may 
be corrected, and thus lay a foundation for the ſolid ac- 
quiſition of wiſdom ; which will be more valued in con- 
ſequence of having been more dearly bought, in ſome 
future age. | | 

Divided as the people of this country are, ſome in 
favour of France, and others of England, I ſhould not 
much wonder, if the deciſion of the government in fa- 
your of either of them ſhould be the cauſe of a civil 
war. But even this, the moſt calamitous of all events, 
would promote a greater agitation of men's minds, and 
be a more effectual check to the progreſs of luxury, vige, 
and folly, than any other mode of diſcipline, and at 
the ſame time that it will evince the folly of man, ma 
diſplay the wiſdom of Him that ruleth im the kingdoms 
of men, and who appoints for all nations ſuch govern- 
ments, and ſuch governors, as their ſtate, and that of 
other countries connected with them, really requires. 
Pharaoh occupied as important a ſtation in the plan of 
Divine Providence, as king David, though called aman 
after God's own heart. For his wiſe and excellent pur- 
poles, one was as neceſſary as the other. 

Many lives, no doubt, will be loſt in war, civil or 
foreign; but men muſt die; and if the deſtruction of 
one generation be the means of producing another which 
ſhall be wiſer and better, the good will exceed the evil, 
great as it may be, and greatly to be deplored as all e- 
vils ought to be. | . | 

A ſtranger naturally expe&s to find a greater ſim- 
plicity of manners, and more virtue, in this new coun- 
try, as it is called, than in the old ones. But a nearer 
acquaintance with it, will convince him, that confider- 
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ing how eafily ſubſiſtence is procured here, and conſe. 

uently how few incitements there are to the vices of 
the lower claſſes eſpecially, there is lels virtue as well a 
leſs knowledge, than in moſt of the countries of Eu- 
rope. In many parts of the United States there is al- 
ſo leſs religion, at leaſt of a rational and uſeful kind. 
And where there is no ſenſe of religion, no fear of God, 
or reſpect to a future ſtate, there will be no good morals 
that can be depended upon. Laws may reſtrain the 
exceſſes of vice, but they cannot impart the principles 
of wins, 

Infidelity has made great progreſs in France, 
through all the continent of Europe, and alſo in En- 
gland; but I much queſtion whether it be not as great in 
America ; and the want of information in the people at 
large, makes thouſands of them the dupes of ſuch ſhal- 
law writifgs as thoſe of Mr. Paine, and the French un- 
believers, feveral of which are tranſlated and publiſhed 
here, and either through want of knowledge, or of zeal, 
little or nothing is done by the friends of Revelation, to 
ſtop the baneful torrent. 

All this, however, I doubt not, will appear to 
have been ultimately for the beſt. Let temperate and 
wiſe men forwarn the country of its danger, and, as they 
are in duty bound, endeavour to prevent, or alleviate, 
evils of every kind. Their conduct will meet the ap- 
probation of the great Governor of the univerſe; and, 
in all events, He, whoſe will no foreign power can con- 
trol, being the true and benevolent parent of all the hu- 
man race, will provide for the happineſs oſ his offspring 
in the moſt effectual manner, theugh, to our imperfett 
underſtanding, the ſteps which lead to it be incompre- 
henſible. We muſt not do evil that good may come, 
becauſe our underſtanding is finite, and therefore we 
cannot be ſure that the good we intend will come. But 
the Divine Being, whoſe fore ſight is unerring, continual- 
ly m upon that maxim, ad ds xe ſee, to the great- 

advantage. e 


